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ABSTRACT 



Although the benefits of articulation between 
secondary and pbstsecbhdary vocational programs are clear, progr3ss 
in articulation between proprietary schools and sec6ndary_ahd/or 
postsecondary programs has been slow. The fundamental barrier to 
articulation between proprietary schools and pbstsecbhdary vocational 
education programs is faculty reluctance tbbe assbciated with a 
school that aims to make a prbfit. Besides. faculty reluctance , the 
following present inajbr barriers to articulatibn: cbmmuhicatibn 
breakdown, lack of enthusiasm^ inability to sell the cbhcept at the 
top level, leadership, staff elitisin, and reluctance tb change 
curriculum. Strategies for bvercoming these barriers include 
arranging regularly scheduled ineetings in thevaribus schbbls> 
publishing a newsletter on the art iculat ion effort^ establishing ah 
inservice meeting to disseminate infbrmatibn about the articulatibn 
effort, focusing on "students first bringing in consultants, 
involving top personnel in planning, having representat i ves f rbm bbth 
institutions on committees, and redesigning curricula at both 
schools. Three types of articulation are (ij private bccupatibnal 
schools-that accept secondary vocational program graduates ihtb their 
educational of ferings, (2 ) cooperation between two or more 
proprietary schools , and (3 ) arrangements whereby graduates of 
proprietary schools are accepted into and continue their education at 
a community college or four^year school. This last type, transfer of 
credit, is the most common and is used in a variety of places. 
(KC) 
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ARTICUI^TlbN BrrWEEN SECONDARy OR 
PbSTSECONDARY VOCATlbNAt EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND PRbPRIETARY SCHObLS 

The benefits of articulation between secondary and post- 
secondary vocational programs ]are clear. Mlllrir and J mel (1987) 
credit well-thdUght>dut articulation arrangefrehts with reducing 
dij plication of teaming, increasing the effc^ilveness and effi- 
ciency^ of learning, imprbyihg P»^g ram content arid staridards, 
aiiowing for fu Iter use of existing program faciiities and equip- 
merit, proyidijig a mj)re altract[v^ op^^^ ^Z'^.^^i''^ 
by supporting high school compietion, and enabling postsec- 
oridafy iristitutjoris to bbtairi larger orirbllmerits arid better 
prepared students. 



As the benefits of articulation bocome more widely understood, 
ijiCTeasingTesearch is being doriej)ri the subject. UHle rc^ 
has yet to be done; however; on articulation between vocational 
^regran^^at thesecbridary and/or pbstsecondary level and 
proprietary schools. This Overview wilt examine the barriers to 
artlculatibn^sorne siJKMSessfiji articu and 
models, and strategies for initiating and maintaining arttCQlation 
arrangements. 



Whit Am Proprtctary Sehooli? 

According to Parneil (19&5V there are an estimated 6.000 pro- 
prietary (pnyata) twhri[caj schj>bls thro 
States. Lerner (1987) defines them aa "for-profit institutions. 
^^V^ s^shobishbr colleges, tliat provide occupatibriarprbgrams'* 
(p. vii) and adds that they may be publicly or privately held: 



According to terner; proprietary schools have been formally 
rocoSH'^t^ as P^^j^P^^ Ppstseeondary system since the 1972 
Education Amendments. Students enrolled in proprietary 
schools became ell federally Insured loans In ^ and 

have been eligible for other federally sponsored loan and grant 
programs since 1972. Prbprletary schools are also permitted to 
contract with local educational agencies to provide vocational 
training programs supported through the Vocational Education 
Act: 

terner stresses that despite their often humble begrnnlngs 
rnbderri proprietary schools generally have excelietit facriities. 
staffed with welMrained professionals, outfitted with up-to-date 
equiprneht^ and operated with all the benefits of large invest- 
ments by their dwneni. They are accredited by four specialized 
agencles-^tha Accreditation Com/nissjon of the Association of 
Independent CdHeges arid Schbbis JAICS). the Natjbrial^Assb- 
clatioh of Trade andTechnical Schools ^NATTS); the National 
Home Study CbUricil. ari^ the Natibrial CbsrTYet^lbgy Accredita- 
tion Commission of Cosmetology Arts and Sciences— in accord- 
^'^^^^'V^ Jil® Pr^.^i^ures established by the Cburicll of Pbstsec- 
ondary Accreditation. 



Of course, the fact that proprietary schools are indeed some- 
^°?_y'^ J"^M^'^®'!^_I®!^% ^^3^:^^^ ^y^®!':Pi*^^ ^ rid iprj yate 
(not-for-profit) schools and colleges. Because of their forprofit 
r!ML"r®?_P''®P^'®^^'7 schools^ are f requjntty held in low esteem 
and regarded with skepticism by members of the educational 
community arid sbmetirnes by government pbiicymakers. 

EKLC 



What Are the Barriers to Articulation? 

the fundamental distinction between proprieiary and nonpro- 
prietary schools with respect to coricefn for maktrig a prbfit has 
made many faculty members reluctant ta enter into articulation 
a rrarige merits with p^pptieXaty schools. B^sidesjaculty^relu^^ 
tance. Lerner (1987) identifies the following as major barriers to 

J'^^.y^?®" secoridai^^ pbsts^cbridaiy^b^ 
programs and proprietary schools: communication breakdown. 
'§^5 i't® ly ^ VAi asm . i n abi Ht'/ ta seM t he cbrice pt at t he top level . 
leadership; staff; elitism, and reluctance to change curriculum: 
^'l^oush mbre m ^fj6jpJ!9wing jhlngs at^ deter 

the development of articulation agreements: the perceived need 
tb^de[a>^ final agreemen^^ xJetall Is corhplete. Indeci- 

sion about whether or not to test incoming students to deter- 

Lrie cred i t . f aj I ure to determ Ine co m peteri cy^ i^vel s or grades at 
the outset, and reluctance to borrow ideas from other success- 
ful programs. 

Lerner suggests several strategies for overcoming each of the 
maior barrief^: For example, he recommends arranging regu- 
larly scheduled meetings In the various schools, pubjlshing a 
newsletter on the articulatidri effort, and establishing an inserv- 
ice meeting to disseminate information about the articulation 
effort as ways of circumveriting a communication breakdown. 
Lack of enthusiasm and inability to sell the concept can be 
remedied by such rtiearis as discussing the advantages of articu- 
lation with students. bringingJn consultants, and promoting 
occasibrial d i ri rier meetlri^s^ P^J^'D ' 'Id ^H^^U^J^Pl^ ^P^_ 
schools' top-level administrators, involving top personnel in : 
pi a ri rii ri g. a rran girig f b r Jeache rs a rid cbu rise^ fro m the y ari^ 
ous institutions to get to know one another, and focusing efforts 
PD A^l*!®^?tcurr]curum ^PPl^ JW^pdes cannotbe^ 

changed are all ways oif overcoming the barrier of leadership, 
staff. ^br faculty nijuctarice. Elitisi^ ar^^ the 
curriculum can be addressed by promoting a "student first" 
concept, mixing admir^lstrators andjaculty from both ^ns^tii- 
ttons in committee work, ensuring that all parties are sensitive 
to '*turf" cbhsl derations and are prepared to be flexibie, seeking 
Input from advisory cammittees. redesigning carricula at both 
ends to be competency based, and fbcuslH^ on rearranging 
sequences rather than content (Lerner 1987. pp: 23-27): 

Examples of Articulation 

Lerner (1987) has ideritjfied three types of articuiatiqri betweeri 
secondary or postsecondary vocational programs and proprie- 
tary schbbis. He states that the first type^private occupational 
schools that accept secondary vocational program graduates 
into their educatibhaj offerlngs^ls still quite rare. Noting that 
community colleges have only recently begun to recognize the 
competencies offered In secondary vocational programs, he 
states that the practicd of granting credit for competencies mas- 
tered in secondary programs has a positive implication for 
proprietary schbdts. Lerner ajso finds little evidence of the 
second type of articulation^thatis. cooperation between two or 

n^PlP^ PlPPJ}P\'^'^^ — 
arrangements whereby graduates of proprietary schools are 
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accepted into and continue their edocatlon at a community col- 
lo^^ or 4-yeaF jnstiiutidn Samlrig in popularity, 

Lerner notes that both the AlCS and NATTS have had commit- 
tees wbrkihg on such articujatidh arrahgemerits. 



Pbiicies prbviding fbr the transfer of credit from one institution 
to another are by far the rtiost commo^^^ 
arrangement, the foHowing credit transfer policies are only a 
few of those 'dentified by Lerner (1987>. Jampa College, a pri- 
vate baccalaureate degree-granting business school, will accept 
^.^I^^^^.^Lll^ 9u^rter cn^^ ^cHnicai manage- 

ment baccalaureate program and will also accept one-half to 

^^/si#i*^^(en at JJri tied Electrbnics, a pri- 
vate trade school, on a course-by-course basis: Strayer College, 
a bacca lau reate degre^grarvtlhg jaropr j etary sch bbli h Was h in g- 
ton. b.C and Commonwealth College, a proprietary school in 
Nl^9l^'i?l''94^1l^^3y6^^^ agreement whereby grad- 

uates from Commonwealth with a 2:0 camulative grade-point 
^^Pl^^^^AS^i^^)^ will be aci:epted jntb Strayer. Yet another 
type of transfer policy exists within the ITT network of private 
PCcupationaHprbprie^^ schbbis, which have agreed to 
accept transfer students with similar associate degrees frbni 
proprietary schbbis. 

Examples bf articulatibn agreements between degree-granting 
proprietary schools and 4-year cdireges or universities mclude 
thbse between Urbana Cbllege (a private nonprofit cojiegb) and 
BMss College (a proprietary business college} in Ohio and 
between the Rochesterinstltute of Technology (fllT) in Roches- 
ter, New York, and the Chid Jristjtute qf Photography (OlPj. a 
prbprjetary school in Oaytbn. Ohio. According to the terms of 
the latter agreement, transfers from OIP can complete a bache^ 
tbr of science degree at PIT in 2 years plus 2 summers: 

Besides credit transfer policies. Lerner has identified the follow- 
lyp®^_9^ ??i?y^^?'9'iLcbhUaG^^^ fdr 3 bther 

institutions. combinexJ enrollments, shared facilities, enrich rtieht 
programs. 1+1 and 2 + 2 prbgrams. and pretechhcvogy 
programs. 



Long and his colleagues (1986) describe an articulation arrange- 
meht that Cuyahoga C^ in Cleve- 

janc* bhio._has developed with seven proprietary schools 

I'lPyy^PJl 'S ndtewdrthy in that 

it combines elements from the 1+1 program model with arrange- 
'**®'1^AL9'" scaring f acilitij^ and cdritractihg td offer classes 
for other institutions; A career ladder approach was developed 
^^^J"®^ ?L?Q^accep^^ have cdmpleted a l-year 

diploma (the first "1" in the 1 + 1 model) program at the prophe- 
tajy^chopls. These students then receive 45 quarter xredit 
hours of advanced standing toward cdrtipletibh of CCC's aiv^b- 
9L?^® qf ^®^hn!cats^ degree jsrogram. The agreement also 
provides for CCC to referstudents to the proprietary sch 
f<>rj)Gcup>atidhal programs that are not currently offered at the 
community college. When th|s happeris, stuoehts J aH their 
•^^oratdry and relared courses at a proprietary school and 
complete their gene)ral^edUcat[bn couree^^w^^^ at GGC. CCC 
also teaches certain courses in developmental and general edu- 
cation within the proprietary school setting bri a cbntractual 
basis (pp. 59-60). 



Developing Artlcujatlon Agreements 

L"f^A*l^iJf'^ In agreements 
invblying their own schools can find sample articulation agreed 

^yty^y'M 3h/d an Interview ^>ri3tocbl sample in Long et al: 
11986). Lerner (1987) also lists 14 action steps for articiilatibrj. 
^'^®^®L99y®^l^'' stages of the ;Kbc«^^ of developing an articula- 
tion agreement from needs assessment to selecting one or twd 
P!'99ram^i'®§8 jR^^^^ td develop written agreements 

providing secretarial support for and publicizing the articiilatidh 
afrahgemeht. 
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